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With graceful ease, and perfect dignity. 

Yet womanly softness,— like a shape of heaven, 

In majesty of beauty, — pale, serene,— . 

With eye oft downcast, yet with swelling heart 

Proudly exultant, — on her gorgeous seat 

Reclined, of Tynan purple, golden fringed, — 

Of all eyes mutely worshipped, she rode on. 

So, wheiu victorious o'er the giant brood, 

Back to Olympus came the Thunderer, — 

Imperial Juno, — on her golden car, _ 

By clouds of fire upborne,— with smile of lore. 

Her lord to meet- — and ether-brightening brow, — 

ITirough heaven's wide opened portals proudly rode. 

In shining cars, behind Assyria's queen, 
The sons and daughters also of the king, 



To grace the triumph of the conqueror came. 

He in "" 

ig rode. His helm and mall lay by,— 
The snnlike crown upon his head, — in rubes 



i his blazing chariot, like a god, 
Exulting rode. His helm and mall lay by, — 



Attired, that like one waving gem appeared, — 
Amid the thunder of applauding hosts. 
Onward he came. His coursers' arching necks 
With gems and gold were hung ; — and, Tar before, 
Behind, find round his chariot,— glittering bright 
With gold and gems, like a phosphoric sea, — 
His choicest captains, and his royal guard, 
On their proud treading steeds rode gallantly. 

The chariot of the queen at hand beheld, — 
To right and left disparting, ample space 
In midst the horseman left. Low bowed each head, 
As the bright vision passed, — and silence deep 
Of admiration weighed upon all lips. 
But when the royal chariots, meeting, paused, — 
Then first, with blushing cheek, stood up the queen, 
And welcome proud unto the conqueror gave. 

* Now is Assyria's sun from long sleep risen,— 
And darkness snail no more o'ershadow us, — 
But in his beams shall all the earth rejoice, — 
And all hearts shall with gladness overflow.' 

So she, — nor knew, in thick clouds buried soon. 
That sun should sink, — no more to rise again! 

The monarch, — as unconscious, — gracefully 
Descending, her in his own chariot placed j 
And, whispering, answered : * Should Assyria's sun 
Again grow dark,— be thou to her a moon, — 
For, like that soft bride of the flaming god 
Art thou, my queen,— bright, beauteous, chaste, and 
cold.' 

Slightly her brow was darkened at that word ; 
And her heart swelled^— hut she made answer-none. 
Then, — when the king and queen together sate, — 
The army snouted ; and the multitudes 
For gladness shouted all : and, through the gates 
When they went in, the city roared for joy. 
We confess ourselves warm advocates for 
Historical poetry, in which class we rank the 
production now before us. The imagery, the 
description, the enthusiasm, all else that con- 
stitutes the soul of poetry, is, as it were, the 



waive the subject for the present, and we do 
so with the greater Willingness in that we 
think our author's former volume was some- 
what too hardly dealt with by some whom we 

were sorry to see assailing him so violently. 
When the whole work comes before us, we 
shall discuss its merits and defects as imparti- 
ally and as usefully as we can. 



Travels in Various Parti of Peru, including a 
year's residence in Potosi. By Edmond 
Temple, Knight of the Royal and distin- 
guished order of Charles III. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, Colburn&Bentley. [unpublished.] 

This is a very amusing book of Travels, and, 
notwithstanding the number of accounts of 
South America that have been published within 
the last few years, it is full of pleasant infor- 
mation. The author, Mr. Temple, or, as he 
is usually called among his friends, Sir Edmond 
Temple, is, if we mistake not, a younger bro- 
ther of Mr. Temple, of Waterstown, in the 
county of Westmeath. In the early part of 
his life, he served, we believe, in the British 
navy. We have heard that he was made priso- 
ner by the French; but having effected his 
escape from Verdun, he entered the Spanish 
army, during what we are accustomed to call 
' The Peninsular war;' and in reward of his 
distinguished services in the cause of Spain, 
the order o£ knighthood which he bears, was 
conferred upon him by Ferdinand. 

In 1825, during the rage for the formation 
of joint stock companies, Mr. Temple was ap- 
pointed secretary to the Potosi mining associa- 
tion, an office for which his intimate knowledge 
of the Spanish language appears to have been a 
principal recommendation, as he declares that he 
was then quite unacquainted with the business 
of mining. The speculation turned out, as al- 
most all these speculations did, a very unfortu- 
nate one, the blame of its failure, however, 
splendid vestibule to invite the young and our author lays not upon the nature of the 
thoughtless to enter the precincts of the temple case, but on the directors of the company. It 
of fame, in the interior of which they will or is but fair to add, in support of the case he 
ought to behold, emblazoned all around, the makes out against these directors, that he re- 
memorials of whatever is good, whatsoever is ceived the thanks of the shareholders for the 
lovely, whatsoever is praiseworthy, in the im- ■ statement he furnished them with, and we have 
perishable tracery of verse. Among barbarians understood that he has recently obtained a 
poetry was the only vehicle of history, and now, verdict for considerable damages against the 
among the most civilized portion of the wes- ' same directory, in one of the courts at West- 
tern world, though sometimes perverted and i minster. The travels in Peru, are, however, 
debased to aid the fascinations of sensual in- [by no means confined to the subject of mining, 
dulgence, it generally becomes a beacon light to] on the contrary they abound in all that light i 
cheer and guide the young aspirant through] and general information which gives zest to the 
the intricate ascent that leads to the shrine of] personal narrative of an intelligent man of the 
virtuous glory. world, travelling in a new country. As the 

_ We had some things to add to these remarks, work has not yet reached this country, for sale, 
u the way of admonition and stricture ; not we deem it unnecessary to enter now into any 
for the sake of the reader, because we are con- minute criticism of its merits, and shall con- 
vinced the judgment is best aided by a fair and tent ourselves, for the present, with presenting 
""prejudiced selection of passages: he who | to our readers some extracts from the author's 
cannot decide for himself on the minor merits observations on Tarija, interesting as relating 
°f a poem, by the perusal of some of its con- to a district very little known to Europeans, 
tents, will not be likely to improve in the scU and doubly so to us, from the immediate refe- 
«nce of sound criticism, by a few casual remarks ■ rence they have to Ireland : 
on verbal inaccuracies ; but the writer who in « When we arrived in the village of San Lo- 
his desire to strike off a magnificent picture at renzo, every door was shut, and every inhabi- 
• heat, is intent only on the great features and taut indulging in repose, which I believe in- 
»sglects or shrinks from the irksome toil oflduced us to envy the more, that comfort "of 
•ccurate finish, will at length learn the folly of winch we ourselves felt so much in need ; we 
his impatient enthusiasm, and he will acquire ■ therefore stopped at Once in the market-place, 
this wholesome and necessary knowledge, with j and took up our quarters in the porch of tie 
less pain and more profit from the sharp-sighted ; village church. The moon 'in cloudless ma- 
"guance of a critic, than from the negligence -jesty' afforded the light of day, and enabled us 
»n4 disregard of the public. But we must to discover a large licld of hicern into which 



my first care was to turn t\e poor jaded and 
deserving animals ; then, selecting the softest 
step at the door of the church, I laid myself 
down overpowered by sleep. The labour of 
scrambling up the mountain at one side, and 
the saltos, skips, and jumps, descending it at 
the other, having been mostly performed from 
necessity on foot, and under an intensely hot 
mid-day sun, caused my desire to eat to yield 
irresistibly to my desire to rest. 

" The sun had risen high before either my 
peones or myself showed the slightest disposi- 
tion to rouse from the luxurious trance in which 
we so happily passed the night at the entrance 
of the sacred edifice of San Lorenzo, and 
had it not been that the tolling of the matin 
peal announced the necessity of vacating our 
situation in order to permit all well-disposed 
Christians within hearing of that summons to 
pass uninterrupted to their devotions, I doubt 
if we should not have slept on through the day - r 
so true it is that 

" Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty Sleth 
Finds the down pillow hard." 

" Although this is the commencement of win- 
ter, the morning was soft and delightful as the 
finest day of May in Europe, which encouraged 
me to proceed to breakfast at Tarija, three 
leagues distant, and the road being through a 
flat luxuriant valley, it was not long before I 
found myself in the house of my friend Colonel 
Don Francisco Burdett O' Conor, comman- 
dant-general of the army of the frontiers of 
Bolivia, who received me with all the warmth 
and hospitality of a genuine Hibernian. Every 
toil and trouble were in an instant forgotten on 
my part, or if thought of, they tended only 
to increase the pleasure I experienced in the 
cordiality of my reception. I found the com- 
mandant lodged in a very good house, in which, 
he lived in a style highly respectable and com- 
fortable. 

" The inhabitants of Tarija are descended 
from two or three families who came to this 
country from Rome, at the invitation of the 
Jesuits when they first settled here. Of this, 
fact I thought I could discover in the features 
of la Senora O' Conor a very strong confirma- 
tion, and I must add, that a prettier and more 
animated little woman of eighteen I never saw 
on the shores of Italy. I might well feel a 
little surprised at finding my friend married, for 
he himself had never even thought of such an 
event, until a few days before my arival, when 
the vicar of Tarija tied the indissoluble knot 
that now secures him for life in the golden 
yoke ; and if my friend's life does not turn out 
what it promises to be, comfortable and happy, 
it will not be for want of prayers and good 
wishes throughout the province of Tarija. 

" The town contains about 2000 inhabitants; 
a peaceable community, who prefer sleeping the 
«ie«ta to any occupation connected with arts or 
industry, which as yet have obtained no foot- 
ing here. The partiality to a dekcieux repos is 
considerably encouraged by the nature of the 
climate and the fruitfulness of the soil, which 
requires only a little scratching at seed time, 
to yield, year after year, without interruption, 
a superabundance of crops, particularly of maize, 
which here grows to great perfection. When 
eating a peach, if yon take the trouble to thrust 
the stone into the ground, two years afterwards 
you may eat fruit from the tree it produces — 
In a court belonging to the Prefect's house, 
there is now a tree which was planted two years 
and a half before I saw it, and which, when ant 
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into the ground,»was only a small twig, three 
feet long, and as thick as a man's finger. It had 
grown in that space of time to the height of 
twenty feet, and measured thirteen inches in 
circumference for several feet above the ground. 
It is the increase in the size of the stem that is 
deserving of notice, and shows that it was not 
a mere shoot, slender and useless, such as often 
grows from many species of trees to a great 
length in a very short space of time, even in 
England. I am aware that, compared with 
what can be forced in green houses in Europe, 
the luxuriant growth of my tree at Tarija is 
a mere nothing ! ' An Acacia speciosa had 
grown eighteen feet in the space of two years, 
and a Eucalyptus twenty-five feet in the same 
period ; but these are trifles. A specimen of 
the Lobalia candens maxima had shot up to the 
height of thirty-two feet, and covered with its 
main stem and feeders a space of seven hundred 
feet, though struck from a cutting under a 
hand-glass only two years before ! A shoot of 
bamboo, during the great heat of 1826, had 
grown twenty-six feet in the space of eighteen 
days, or three-quarters of an inch in an hour.' 
I shall not mention one word more on the 
growth of plants in Tarija, but those who have 
not already read the account of the foregoing, 
and wish to know all the particulars, may con- 
sult Granville's Travels, &c in Russia; or 
the review of the work, in No. lxxvii. Quart. 
Kev. 

" History informs us, that Richard II. made 
a present of Ireland to his favourite Robert de 
Vere Earl of Oxford ; a very sporting gift, cer- 
tainly; but, though the Earl did actually en- 
joy the whole of that country as his own 
property, ' without reservation or exception 
whatever,' still he had only a life interest in 
it.* 

" At that period, Ireland was posssibly of no 
more consideration or consequence in the world 
than the province of Tarija is now ; in which 

* Some few years ago, from among a long neglected 
nass of rubbish, that had been preserved in one of the 



case an individual of this town, named Cam- 
pero, heir to the Count of Toxo, and Marquis 
of Yavi, possesses a property of as much im- 
portance as that of the aforesaid Earl of Ox- 
ford, Marquis of Dublin, and Duke of Ireland, 
with an advantage over the latter, inasmuch as 
the South American noble has to himself and 
his heirs for ever an estate fully equal in ex- 
tent to the whole of Ireland, and though much 
of it is wild and uncultivated, it may be doubted 
if there was not quite as much in the Duke of 



Ireland's estate in a similar condition ; and as 



pero, Conde de Toxo y Marquess de Yavi, then 
between twenty and thirty years of age, hearing 
of the beauty of a lady of high degree in Lima, 
resolved ' to go a-suitoring." With this intent 
he assembled a numerous train of slaves and 
vassals, with a few friends of his native town, 
all of whom he mounted on his best mules and 
finest horses, and left Tarija, taking with him, 
among sundry articles for presents, boxes of 
jewelry, consisting of necklaces, rings, and ear- 
rings of diamonds, pearls, and precious stones 



Kublic offices in Dublin, a document was brought to 
gilt touching on a part of Irish history, scarcely, * if at 
«#,' noticed by historians; and although it was published 
at the time, it may to some of my readers appear new, 
and he considered as deserving of a page in my common 
place book as many other subjects already entered. 
The document purports to be, an address from the 
above-mentioned Robert de Vere to the heads of autho- 
rities hi Ireland, on his appointing John Stanley t 
Knight, to he his Lordship 8 focton tenem in that 
country, and runs nearly thus :— 

" Robert, Marquis of Dublin, Earl of Oxford, and 
Chamberlain of England, To all to whom the present 
letters come greeting : Know, that fully confiding in 
the fidelity and prudence of our beloved John de_ Stan- 
ley, we have appointed him our hewn tenens in our 
land of Ireland, during our pleasure, with full power 
of receiving into our faith and peace, as well English 
as Irish, who maintain themselves in rebellion against 
«*, tfce. and of causing to be made out to them our let- 
ters patent under our seal, which we use in our afore- 
said land, &c. &c and of removing^ from office whotn- 
f><M»vcr of our officers and servants in that place, as to 
the said John shall appear insufficient Likewise, of 
removing from time to time, as well our enmmou bench 
as our Exchequer of Ireland, as to the said John shall 
appear more expedient, &c &C. Likewise, of doing 
and reg ulatitig all other and singular things, for the 

good regulation of the same our land and people therein, 
:c. *tc. We give also by the tenour of these presents, 
firmly in command to our Chancellor and Treasurer of 
Ireland, and to all the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
Prfors, Earls, Barons, Knights, SHeriffB, Mayors, 
Bailiffs, Superiors, Provosts, Servants, and to our gitb- 
JeeU of the aforesaid land, that they may attend, submit, 
obey, aud assist the said John, as our Lieutenant, &c. 
&c. Given in oar Manor of Kenyngton, on the 7th of 
June, in the Tenth of the King." This clearly proves 
that tbe whole sovereignty of Ireland, in the fullest 
sense of tfae word, was transferred by Richard II. 
his favourite, without reservation or exception what- 
ever ; so that the Marquis of Dublin, better known 
in history by the title of Earl of Oxford, was to all in- 
tents and purposes king, lord, master, and sole pro- 
prietor of Ireland."— ilonUihj Muieum, 1814. 



regards a comparison with society, science, arts, 
and refinement of manners, among the tenantry 
of the two noble proprietors, the difference, 
though not very great, may probably be in 
favour of the Marquis of Yavi. 

" I have been given to understand, that the 
Creole family of Campero, ennobled from their 
wealth, have always been considered by far the 
most extensive landed proprietors in the New 
World, and their riches immense, although in 
actual gold and silver not equal to that of 
many of the nobles of Mexico; still, it was no 
unusual sight in the course of the year, to see 
mules laden with bags of doubloons and dollars 
arrive at the house of the Marquis as rent from 
different parts of bis property. 

" The actual possession of more riches, and 
the power of lavishing a greater sum in a given 
time, seem to have been the only important 
difference here between the rich and those in 
humbler circumstances. Rank and wealth sel- 
dom carried with them any other distinguishing 
quality; no advantage was taken of the means 
of acquiring superior education, nor was there 
any thing remarkable in respectability of ap- 
pearance within doors or without, different 
from others of moderate fortune. The house 
of the Marquis of Yavi, although it occupies 
one side of the great plaza in the town of 
Tarija, and now forms a very convenient 
barrack for a whole regiment of cavalry, was 
not at any time better furnished or supplied 
with more of the comforts of life than any 
other house in the town. Mud floors, unglazed 
windows, white-washed walls, cheerless and 
chairless apartments, were here precisely the 
same as elsewhere; The retinue of half-naked 
slaves and domestics was, indeed, infinitely 
more numerous than could be maintained by 
and moderate fortune, and the profusion of 
massive plate, such as in Europe is is difficult to 
believe. 

" Want of occupation, as well as of a method 
to get rid of his bags of gold and silver, in- 
duced the late Marquis to take occasional trips 
to Potosi, for the sole object of play; which in 
tliat city was at one time carried to a pitch of 
extravagance peculiar to men, who, for the loss 
of thousands and tens of thousands of dollars 
at a sitting, could console themselves with the 
hope of digging as much more from the mines 
that had supplied the first. 

" One adventure in the life of the Marquis is 
worth relating, as it affords a fair idea of man. 
ners and customs, and at the same time con- 
firms the accounts of those acts of prodigality 
and dissipation of wealth, which appear to 
have been formerly general among the South 
Americans. My inquiries into the truth of the 
statement, addressed to several, persons who 
were intimately acquainted with the Marquis, 
and who had a personal knowledge of the facts, 
leave me no room to doubt the authenticity of 
my story. 



of all sorts, part of the property of former ge- 



nerations of his wealthy family, all of which 
had centered in himself. He also took with 
him in cash one hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars (£86,000) for his immediate expenses. 
On his way through Potosi, he stopped only 
one night, but that was long enough to admit 
of his loosing at lansquenet and monti tweuty- 
five thousand dollars of his ready cash. 

" When he arrived within a day's journey of 
Lima, the Marquis halted his retinue, and sent 
forward orders to the 'silversmiths in the city 
to prepare forthwith twenty-five sets of shoes 
for his horses and mules. 

" It may perhaps be unnecessary to remark 
that silversmiths in Lima, as in other places, 
never work that base metal, with which black- 
smiths work, and therefore the twenty-five sets 
of shoes were furnished, as they were required, 
in pure silver. The cavalcade being duly 
prepared, the Marquis with considerable splen- 
dour entered the voluptuous capital of Peru, 
and, after parading proudly through the streets, 
in order to proclaim his arrival to the world at 
large, he took up his abode at a mansion pre- 
pared for his reception, where a succession of 
sumptuous entertainments sufficiently testified 
the wealth and magnificence of the noble house 
of Yavi, and proved it worthy of aspiring to 
an alliance with any family in the land. 

" Among the entertainments given, solely to 
gratify some wish that might have been casu- 
ally expressed, or in compliment to any slight 
observation that might have been made, by the 
attractive object of his visit to Lima, the Mar- 
quis gave a grand bull-fight in the great square, 
which was fitted up as an amphitheatre, ca- 
pable of containing many thousand spectators, 
who were served during the exhibition, by 
slaves dressed in splendid liveries, with liqueurs, 
fruits, and sweetmeats, in abundance. 

" When the lady expressed a desire to see 
a favourite play, it was immediately commanded 
by the Marquis, who, taking the whole house 
at his own expense, distributed the tickets 
among the fashionable world, and hRd the 
theatre supplied with refreshments of every 
kind as at a private party. I did not hear how 
many balls and suppers he gave, but I ascer- 
tained that one alone cost twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

«« Three months were passed in the capital, 
in feasting, regaling, and entertaining, in honor 
of the lady to whose hand and heart he pre- 
tended, and, after contracting debts to the 
amount of a quarter of a million of dollars, (of 
which, however, there was neither doubt not 



difficulty as to the payment) the Marquis of 
Toxo departed from Lima, having received 
from the lady, in return for all his gallantry, 
a direct refusal to that very particular and 
personal request which he had gone so far to 
make. 

" A few years after this adventure the revo- 
lution broke out, and the Marquis, having 



•' About twenty years ago, El Senor Cam- J taken a conspicuous part in the cause of in<fe' 
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pendence, had the misfortune to be taken by 
the Spaniards, and sent prisoner, it is sup- 
posed, to Madrid ; but, no authentic account 
having ever afterwards been heard of him, it 
is generally believed that he was put to death." 

" The ladies of Tarija are celebrated for 
their horsemanship, and frequently distinguish 
themselves at public races, which are here a 
very favourite amusement among all classes, 
and on those occasions, difficult as it may ap- 
pear, the jockeys, male or female, ride bare- 
hacked. The usual seat of the ladies is the 
same as that of the English, but their saddles 
have no crutch, nor support of any kind, be- 
ing precisely of the make of a man's common 
saddle in England, only much smaller, and 
over it is thrown a pellon (a worsted saddle- 
cloth of fancy colours), on which they sit with 
ease and confidence. Sometimes females may 
he seen sitting en croupe behind the horsemen, 
and once or twice I observed them get into 
that seat by means which proved at least the 
gentleness of the animal. A knot was tied in 
the horse's tail, into, which the lady introduced 
her foot as into a stirrup; then giving one hand 
to the horseman, she was assisted into her place 
on the animal's back, as may be seen in the cut 
at the end of this volume. 

" Our excursion being undertaken as a party 
of pleasure, we resolved to halt when any of 
the ladies manifested the least degree of fatigue, 
or where we might chance to find an inviting 
spot to pitch our tent. This day's journey 
was between five and six leagues, through the 
rich vale of Tarija, to the house of a relation 
of the bride's, where preparations had been made 
for our entertainment. Among the neighbours 
invited to the feast, was a jolly friar, an Irish- 
man by birth, who many years ago had been a 
sailor in the British navy, deserted to a mer- 
chant ship, in which he touched at Buenos 
Ayres, and there became acquainted with some 
Dominican friars, who invited him to their con- 
vent, -shaved his head, and clothed him in the 
habit of their ordeT, in which be still continues, 
and is now the father confessor of all the frail 
penitents of the village of Saint Anna. 

" Although we all rose early, there was 
80 much packing, and so much time required 
to load our baggage-mules, and saddle our 
riding-mules, that we did not set out on our 
journey before the sun was high and powerful. 
>m) travelled four leagues through a moun- 
tainous country, fertile but uninhabited, then 
halted on the edge of a river, where we pitched 
ou r tent, and, after turning the animals out to 
tfaze on the abundant pasture that extended 
! w leagues round us, we passed the evening 
"* that mood of merriment which good cheer 
and good humour, and good company, gene- 
■*% create. A fashionable lady from Gros- 
ve nor-square or thereabouts, accustomed to 
O ' (un g-doors, carpeted apartments, closed win- 
dows, downy beds, damask curtains, and other 
"Ue conveniences, would, I presume, have been 
'""ckinyly surprised, on peeping into our tent 
*f *T, e ur °^ rest ' *° behold the fashionables 
*JTarija pell-mell together, head and stern, 
'"Jsy-turvy, some upon sheep-skins, some upon 
™™le-clothes, some upon ponchos, and some 
P°o the green grass, indulging in the comforts 
« repose with a zest that set all etiquette at 
oehance. In an assembly so promiscuous and 

Ver y closely packed, the lady from Gros- 
twT° r ~ 8 ^ uare nQ ie rn * imagine, that, according to 
toe laws prescribed by refined society, there 



must unavoidably have been an infringement 
of prudence and decorum. I can assure the 
lady that her alarms are perfectly groundless ; 
there was indeed much of what I considered 
a very agreeable familiarity, but any thing be- 
yond that, I protest I never witnessed. True 
it is we all went to bed together, of that there 
is no denial ; husbands and wives, bachelors 
and widows, prepared each their bed to their 
fancy, laid themselves down, and made them- 
selves •omfortable ; but — 

' No curtain'd sleep had we, because, 
We had no curtains to our beds.' 

At sunrise the compliments of the morning 
passed round the tent, and every body got up 
somehow or other without being noticed or 
noticing others; as occurs among passengers in 
a packet, where ladies and gentlemen some- 
times mingle together in harmless confusion, 
but with this difference, indeed, that in our 
tent we had no overpowering malady to de- 
press the spirits, and induce us to feel regard- 
less of the world and all within it, except un- 
happy self. 

" We travelled about eight leagues, through 
a country of rich pasture, in which we saw 
some very fine cattle : the silky sleekness of | 
their coats, proving their good condition, par- 
ticularly attracted our attention. Woods, 
glens, streams, rocks, mountains, and valleys, 
were successively passed in the course of the | 
day's journey, and in the evening we halted atj 
a luxuriant spot on the banks of a fine river, 
the surrounding scenery forming a splendid 
park, which required only a mansion to make 
it complete. 

" We all departed from the convent on our 
return to Tarija, where we arrived in five days, 
and long continued to talk with delight of our 
interesting <excursion. 

" The observations I have made on the Chi- 
riguano Indians, and the country they inhabit, 
must no doubt fall far short of the expecta- 
tions of the scientific inquirer ; and I fear my 
confessing, with shame, that I am neither na- 
turalist, botanist, nor geologist, will not pre- 
serve me from his censure ; and yet, for the 
few particulars which I have furnished, I can- 
not suppress a feeling of that pride, harmless, 
perhaps, in which persons indulge, when they 
imagine they are imparting the first informa- 
tion, or, as in the present case, even the first 
slight hint, on any subject of interest— a senti- 
ment by no means uncommon; and extending 
to many other cases in life. A traveller, in 
particular, prides himself on having been where 
others have not, even though he may be unable 
to show that he has there seen any thing more 
interesting than his neighbours; still is he 
proud of the circumstance ; nor are there want- 
ing those who envy him his enterprise, where- 
ever it may have been, whether half-way to the 
summit of Chimborazzo, or the whole way to 
the summit of Mont Blanc ; nay, even the as- 
cent to the top of Pompcy's Pillar, on the coast 
of Egypt, has been vain-gloriously boasted of, 
and the details listened to with interesting sur- 
prise. I happen to be one of the few indi- 
viduals in this world — mark that, ye climbers, 
ye lovers of ' rarity,' ye boasters of having per- 
formed, not that which is praiseworthy, but 
merely that which others have not ! — I am, I 
repeat, one of those envied few who have ac- 
complished that far-famed exploit, and on occa- 
sionally relating it, (in somewhat of a trium- 
phant tone, of course,) I have excited as much 



wonder, jealousy, and interest, according to 
the sanguine feelings of my listeners, as some- 
times in relating the adventures of a whole life 
of wandering half/ round the globe. The 
' rarity' of the ascent was precisely what gave 
it all its value. M. Humboldt boasts of hav- 
ing climbed to a greater height than any other 
traveller ; yet he seems to envy M. Gay-JLus- 
sac, because he happens to have beaten him 
by a few hundred feet in a balloon. I shall, 
therefore, be permitted to indulge a similar 
feeling of whimsical pride, in having visited 
the province of Tarija, the Chiriguano In- 
dians, and their territories, independently of 
all real interest, because no other European 
traveller has done so ; ' such motives,' it has 
been remarked, 'are constantly operating, in 
various ways, upon very thoughtless people.' 
If it be asked, how it happens that I have not 
something interesting, wonderful, and new, to 
relate on a subject and a territory on which no 
other traveller, in this travelling age, has touch- 
ed, I may reply, as I have before now replied 
to a somewhat similar question respecting the 
nscent of Pompey's Pillar — that .ill the won- 
der, and half the merit, consisted in getting 
there ; that there was but little deserving the 
imminent risk of life and limb, and' little to 
afford matter of interesting novelty to those 
below ; yet was there a pleasure and a pride in 
having performed the exploit. Nearly the 
same is it with respect to the country of the 
Chiriguano Indians ; I saw nothing beyond the 
trifles I have described, (scenery excepted, for 
that cannot be surpassed,) which could interest 
others in the relation, although to myself every 
thing was interesting. And, as to wonders 
and the wonderful, I have told you all 
about the spiders as large as mice, and of the 
Chiriguanos walking nearly a hundred miles a 
day with ease ; but, for anything new — every 
body knows the proverb. 

" Important events, however, have some- 
times arisen out of trifling occurrences, and a 
casual hint has led to great and serious under- 
takings : it may possibly happen that my slight 
sketch of the province of Tarija (the name of 
which exists in some maps, though little more 
of it is known in Europe,) the fertility of its 
soil, the salubrity of its climate, together with 
the Utopian colony of New Erin, may induce 
some and more competent person to turn out of 
the beaten track of South American travel- 
lers, to examine whether or not a colony ef 
emigrants might settle there, with such pros- 
pects of prosperity as I fancied I beheld, nay, 
perhaps, to invite, and actually establish one, 
even within a few short years. I shall only 
add, that 1 shall feel most happy to join any 
enterprising company of younger Brothers in 
such a scheme — the success of which, with 
perseverance, and under judicious guidance, I 
cannot, with my sanguine feelings, for a mo- 
ment doubt. As regards the preservation of 
health, and the assurance of happiness, the 
only medicines with which it is absolutely re- 
quisite to be provided, are ingredients for mak- 
ing pills of patience and forbearance, which, 
until accustomed to the mode of living of the 
natives, must be frequently taken ; these, with 
the cordial of friendship, and a reasonable 
stock of good spirits, will, under the all-heal- 
ing care of the Physician of the universe, en- 
sure the enjoyment of life to the last hour of 
its existence. 

'< That the • Colony of New Erin.' was not 
altogether an unconsidered subject of desultory 
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conversation, the following copy of a document rija, and there (each man, I suppose,) to be 
in my possession will show.* Iput in possession of ' a good cow, horse, pig, 

"'People of Ireland! — My dear country- poultry, and stocked haggard,' would require a 
men, after nine years' fighting and hardships, I ■ larger capital than my friend, in his raunifi- 
have had the pleasure of seeing these beautiful cence, has deigned to consider. It_is, how- 
provinces free from the Spanish yoke, and now] ever, but justice to him and to 'the People 
enjoying a republican form of government, and j of Ireland,' to state, that by far the least diffi- 
true happiness and independence. The coun- culty in the present case is to provide the 
try is a beautiful one . there is a great abun- ' colony of New Erin' with beautiful land 
dance of the best land in the world, but very in the beautiful province of Tarija, or even 
few men and women to occupy, or to till the with a year's subsistence in advance, but the 
ground. difficulty of getting there is — quite another 

" ' I have chosen this province for my resi- thing. I have already given my opinion on 
dence. Here I intend to found the colony of the subject of ' health, prosperity, and hap- 
New Erin — as green, fertile, and flourishing, ' pincss,' as well here as in other parts of South 
as our poor old native land. The province of America — ' Industry, with some little means,' 
Tarija is much larger than Ireland, and our ' I have said, cannot fail to prosper ; but, indus- 
colony may be more extensive than its largest try and poverty will not do. I, therefore, 



county ; or, perhaps, than any two counties. 

" ' Men of Ireland ! here is the home of all 
those who wish to make New Erin their home. 



consider it my duty, being a party concern- 
ed, to recommend to the ' poorest of my 
countrymen' to seek to better their condition 



The poorest of my countrymen will be receiv- a little nearer home, than in the beautiful pro- 



ed by me with open arms — they are of my 
flesh and blo*jd ; and after working for a short 
time to m« e me a house, they shall be pro- 
vided with a good one for themselves, with 
everything necessary, a good cow, horse, pig, 
and poultry, at the door, and the crop for the 
year in their haggard. This house and land 
will be theirs for ever, and no man shall have 



vince of Tarija.' 



The Vale of Tempe, and other Poems. By 
H. Newton, A. B. Dublin ; Curry, and 
Co. and Hurst, Chance, and Co. London; 
12mo. pp. 106. 

The author of this little volume is, we have 
will ue men. .or ever, ana no man snail nave ^ ^ ft Gr( , ek b birth ft h & du 

the power to put them out o it. Tbey will ^ q{ ^ Umversity of Dublin . f t is a 6 prett , 



not be asked for rent — more than to help now 
and then, on a hurry day, for the general good. 
They will be completely masters of their own 
for ever. 

" ' Irishmen ! this is not an adventurer's 
trick to deceive you. This is the genuine offer 
of your father, your brother, your friend, your 
countryman, to share among you what h has 
gained with his sword. Come to his arms — 
you will find in him a protector : by his side 
you will find health, prosperity, and happiness. 
— Given under my hand and seal, in the city 
of Tarija, 24th June, 1827. 

(l.s.) " ' Francis Burdett O'Conor.' 



niversity of Dublin. It is a pretty 
little poem enough, displaying a good deal of 
amiable and religious feeling, in tolerably smooth 
verse, but without much of poetic fire flashing 
about it ; we shall not absolutely say, that 

* Pure description holds the place of sense' 
in its pages, but in sooth there is so little of a 
distinctive character about the story, that we 
can give no very satisfactory account of it, save 
that it concerns a rustic family in the smiling 
vale of Tempe, two members of which, a 
brother and a lover, as well Ss we could make 
out, of Medora, the lily of the happy valley, 
go forth to repel one of the annual invasions 
of the Goths, and then comes, " end of Canto 



" I am not sufficiently acquainted with the first," and " Minor Poems," without further 
circumstances of the case to say, whether or [ intimation as to what we may expect from Mr. 
not it was an address, proclamation, or invita- j Newton's future labours.- We think the descrip- 
tion like the foregoing, that, somewhat about tion of the vale affords a favourable specimen 
sixty years ago, induced 500,000 Tourgouths of the author's powers : 
to emigrate from the shores of the Caspian Sea 
to the frontiers of China ; or if an equal num- 
ber of Irishmen are now likely to ' cut their 
Bticks,' and set out in quest of ' the health, 
happiness, and independence, so liberally offer- 
ed to them by the gallant commandant-general 
of the province of Tarija. But this I can, 
with all truth, assure the ' People of Ireland,' 
tliat ' it is not an adventurer's trick,' but the 
honest effusion of a generous, though rather 
too sanguine mind ; for, no doubt, it will be 
suspected, that like the generality of his liberal 
countrymen, he has permitted the national 
feeling of hospitality to carry him a little be- 
yond what he has either power to execute or 
means to support. A colony of ' the poorest 
of my countrymen,' to be transported from 
the banks of the Shannon to the vale of Ta- 



* " On my return to England from South America, 
I found all speculations connected with that country so 
' stale, flat, and unprofitable,' as to leave me, even in 
the fulness of my zeal, without the most distant hope 
of reviving them, by giving publicity at that period to 
the animated address, proclamation, or invitation, 
with which I was, and still am, personally charged, 
and on which I am duly authorized to act, in such wise 
as shall seem fitting unto me, for the benefit of all per- 
sons concerned, or likely to be concerned, either m the 
Old Werid or the New." 



Oh I where on earth is found the favour'd spot, 
That far remov'd from scenes of human strife. 
Might seem to grant some little of that lot — 
Some remnant of that pure unearthly life! 
Where Nature's wildest and sublimest scene 
Extends, with all that can adorn it crown'd, 
And seems its race as tranquil and serene, 
As th' earthly Paradise that smile*, around. 
Such is the vale our happy race can boat-t, 
Where Peneus dark, nieand'riiig through the wild, 
In foaming cataracts successive toss'd, 
Roars, in its mountain labyrinth beguil'd. 
Hence Ossa tow'ring from its sable deep 
Waves o'er the rushing flood his sounding groves, 
As dark beneath his pine-encircled steep, 
Around his base the mazy torrent roves. 
Hence huge Olympus, as a giant-form, 
His forehead rears, hoar with eternal frost, 
Beneath him rolling views the thunder-storm. 
And shrouds his head in low'ring vapour lost. 
And Tempe crown'd with forest winds between, 
Whose verdant hills, that line the curving stream, 
Successive rise, and mellow in the scene 
In azure distance, yet unending seem. 
Here zephyrs ever from the mountains sweep, 
And temperate airs along the stream descend. 
And sable pines wave shadowing o'er its deep, 
Or pendant laurels tremulous o'er it bend. 
Here as one kindred shares Our peaceful race 
The native charm that richly round them glows, 
For all that Nature's bosom can embrace, 
All that her hand luxuriantly bestows, 
Here smiles throughout her richly varied scene : 
Or where the steep frowns in the mountain Wild, 
Above whose banks of never-fading green. 
Height beyond snowy height successive pif'd, 
Uphold the stormy clouds ineombent round ; 
Or on thtir shadowy undulating base 



The bloom of spring and harvest wealth abound ; 
And grove, and dell, and wooded lowland grace 
A scene for ever bright, for ever new j 
Hence none forsake their happy native plain. 
Or foreign climes, and foreign toils pursue, 
Or cross the seas in quest of wretched gain. 
But near the wood-girt cottage, where each drew 
His infant breath, endures his homely care, 
Contented, so that cottage meets his view, 
For still his heart, his all are center'd there." 
So sung Loamler, while the festive throng 
As sweetly warbled as their leader sung, 
And some with voice accompanied the song, 
Some to that lay their lute melodious strung. 
On one side distantly was seen the main. 
Where th' op'ning vale and wid'ning thither led, 
As tow'rds the west extended far the plain 
Of Tempe, to the base of Pelion spread. 

Of the minor poems we have little to say, 
but there is an unhappy combination of absur- 
dity and ignorance in the single sentence of 
prose that accompanies them, which we can- 
not pass in silence, and which coming from an 
A. B. is perfectly astounding and unaccount- 
able. " AH these latter poems," it is written, 
"were composed between the author'seighceenth 
and twenty-second year, just as he could snatch 
a moment from the dry fatigue of poetical col- 
lege study, especially Aristotle's Rhetoric, and 
the useless and vain fustian of Cicero de Ora- 
tore." This young gentleman must, most un- 
doubtedly, be in the same unhappy plight as 
Mons. Jourdain in Moliere's Bourgeois gentil- 
homme, who had been talking prose for forty 
years without knowing it. 

Unquestionably if Mr. Newton ever dipped 
into the two most admirable Greek and Latin 
treatises he so foolishly affects to sneer at, he 
was unconsciously perusing prose, however he 
may have mistakenly supposed the contrary. — 
As to the dry fatigue of reading such authors 
as Homer, JEschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, or Virgil, Juvenal and Horace, which 
really form the course of poetical college study, 
however dry the productions of these dull wits 
may appear in Mr. Newton's judgment, we 
fear the stupid world will still continue to ac- 
count them almost as useful and delightful 
reading, as even Mr. N's. minor poems. 
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Maunder' 's Treasury of Knowledge : 

Part I Being a new and enlarged Dictionary 

of the English language, &c. preceded by a 
compendious English Grammar, with verbal 
distinctions ; and the whole surrounded by 
morals, maxims and proverbial aphorisms, in 
alphabetical order : 

Part II Comprising a new universal Ga- 

zeteer, with population and other tables 

A Compendious Classical Dictionary, fol- 
lowed by scripture proper names accented, a 
chronological analysis of general history, a 
dictionary of law terms and Various useful 
addenda. London; S. Maunder. 
We have copied the title so much at length, 
because it gives only a fair account of the con- 
tents of the book, which is really a curious 
and valuable, as well as very cheap production. 
It is a Cyclopsedia of human knowledge, a 
treatise de omni scibile, in one thick volume, 
printed in double columns, with all manner of 
wise saws and modern instances, verbal dis- 
tinctions, corrections of false grammar, and 
Latin and English maxims and mottoes garnish- 
ing the margins of every page, that no space 
may be lost. It is in truth, a " Treasury of 
Knowledge and Library of Reference," care- 
fully and intelligently compiled, and embellished 
with two beautiful plates, by Brooke, from de- 
signs by Romney. 



